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FACULTY 
ADDITIONS 

In  the  previous  issue,  of  "The 
Stick."  we  neglected  to  include 
the  names  of  three  new  faculty 
members.  We  apologize  for  this 
omission,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that   we   introduce; 

Mrs.  Margaret  McDowell  (nee 
Burke)  is  a  graduate  of  Fitch- 
burg State  Teachers  College. 
Class  of  1938.  Since  her  student 
days,  she  has  been  very  active  in 
the  teaching  profession,  and  has 
held  positions  in  the  Townsend 
Ashby,  Shirley,  and  Fitchburg 
school  systems.  At  present,  Mrs. 
McDowell  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
first  and  second  grade  combina- 
tion at  the  Edgerly  school.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  McDowell  and  their 
three  years  old  son  reside  in 
Fitchburg. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Makkay  is  also 
a  newcomer  to  our  faculty  staff 
this  year.  She  is  the  psychiatric 
consultant  for  the  "Training 
schools  and  conducts  seminar 
courses  for  student  teachers.  Be- 
side her  work  here.  Dr.  Makkay 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
(Continued  on  pqge  four) 
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FUN-NITE  SMASH  HIT! 


FRESHMAN 
ASSEMBLY 

A  lively  talent  show  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Freshman  Class  in 
the  Charles  M.  Herlihy  Memorial 
Auditorium  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, November  18. 

The  talent  was  organized  and 
supervised  by  the  Messrs.  Kent 
and  Shepherd,  and  the  well  bal- 
anced show  was  a  tribute  to  their 
great  effort   and  patience. 

George  "Ike"  Brown  intro- 
duced the  master  of  ceremonies, 
Dave  Smith,  Freshman  Class 
President. 

The  show  opened  with  The- 
resa Jacobowsky,  formerly  of 
Groton  High,  singing  "Because 
You're  Mine."  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Ronald  Bishop  at  the 
piano.  Her  fine  performance  set 
the  pattern  for  the  remainder  of 
the  show. 

(Continued    on    page   Three) 


The  sixth  annual  Fun-Nite 
began  at  6:30  P.M.  on  Tuesday. 
December  10.  with  a  basketball 
game  between  the  Mohawks  and 
the  Gaveleers.  from  which  the 
Hawks  emerged  victorious.  Im- 
mediately following  this,  a  pen- 
ney  sale  was  held  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Junior  High  building 
where  chances  were  taken  on 
prizes  donated  by  the  Mohawks, 
the  ToKalons.  and  a  door  prize 
donated    by   the    Gaveleers. 

The  next  portion  of  Fun-Nite 
was   held    in    the   Herlihy   Mem- 


BRIDGE  CLUB  AT 
MILLER  HALL 

As  many  people  know,  the 
game  of  bridge  has  become  very 
popular  on  campus.  The  girls  in 
Miller  Hall  have  formed  a 
bridge  group  under  the  co- 
leadership  of  Marty  Mannion 
and  Judy  Mann.  There  are  ap- 
proximately four  tables  who 
meet  every  Monday  night  from 
seven  to  nine. 

Progressive  bridge  is  the  type 
now  being   played.    Janet    Blake 

(Continued  on  page  two) 


NEWMAN  CLUB 

The  December  meeting  of  the 
Newman  Club  was  held  at  Bur- 
bank  Hospital  on  Monday  Dec- 
ember 8,  when  approximately 
100  members  met  to  bring  cheer 
to  bedridden  patients. 

After  caroling  in  the  corridors 
and  wards  of  the  hospital,  a 
dance  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Nurses  Home.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  by  the  stu- 
dent nurses  under  appropriate 
Christmas   decorations. 


CHRISTMAS   PARTY 
AT  MILLER  HALL 

A  very  successful  Christmas 
party  was  held  at  Miller  Hall 
on  Thursday,  December  eleventh 
at  nine-  thirty  o'clock. 

The  dorm  was  brimming  with 
the  feeling  of  Christmas.  Gay 
decorations  bearing  the  colors  of 
the  holiday  adorned  the  entire 
dormitory,  and  a  very  beautifully 
decorated  tree  was  a  center  of 
attraction  in  the  Oval  Room. 
Gifts,  the  traditional  token  of 
Christmas,  were  given  out  by  a 
jolly  Santa  Claus  to  all  who 
attended.  The  evening  was 
furthur  enlivened  by  a  well 
presented  entertainment  program 
and  the  serving  of  refreshments. 
Christmas  carols,  sung  by  every- 
one, added  to  the  festivities.  A 
very  good  time  was  had  by  all. 


orial  Auditorium  where  Coach 
Elliot  presented  the  soccer 
awards  to  the  1952  squad.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  Mohawks  and 
ToKalons  combined  their  talents 
to  present  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing variety  shows  ever 
attempted  by  independent  clubs 
on    campus. 

Under  the  expert  direction  of 
Bob  Gallant  and  Joanne  Murphy, 
the  show  couldn't  have  been 
anything  but  a  success.  Once 
again  Harland  Williams,  por- 
traying "Willie,"  a  typical  little 
boy  at  Christmas  time,  brought 
forth  howls  of  laughter.  Mary 
Mahar,  doing  an  interpretative 
dance  was  also  well  received  by 
the  enthusiastic  audience.  Mary 
was  followed  by  Pete  Ahern, 
who  had  the  audience  cringing 
with  pain  during  his  realistic 
pantomine  of  literally  putting 
himself  "in  stitches."  An  un- 
usual and  "illuminating"  rendi- 
tion of   "All  God's  Children  Got 

(Continued  on   pane  four) 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

To  eliminate  any  future  diffi- 
culty that  a  campus  organization 
might  have  in  staging  a  formal 
affair,  Deans  Bolger  and  Weston 
have  tentatively  approved  a  list 
of  public  places  which  fulfill  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  A  public  dining  room  and 
dance  floor  must  be  in  excellent 
condition  since  the  dance  is  the 
major  function  of  the  evening. 

(2)  No  organization  as  such, 
shall  serve,  provide,  or  permit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages at  any  of  its  functions. 

(3)  Proper  public  behavior 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  public 
behavior  commonly  displayed  by 
the  highest  accepted  members  of 
a  community. 

The  public  places  which  have 
been  approved  thus  far  are:  The 
Hotel  Sheraton  University  Club, 
Ashby  Inn,  Andover  Country 
Club,  Faye  Club,  Franklin  Man- 
or, Longwood  Towers,  Oak  Hill 
Country  Club,  Hotel  Somerset, 
and  the  Wayside  Inn.  Other 
places  may  be  approved  and  ad- 
(Contlnued  on   page   three) 


A.  V.  A.  CONVENTION 


HELD  DEC.  1-5 


During  the  week  of  Dec.  1st., 
the  Industrial  Arts  Dept.  of 
Fitchburg  Teachers  College  par- 
ticipated in  the  46th.  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association.  Under  the  ca- 
pable leadership  of  Prof.  James 
Hammond,  Director  of  Industrial 
'\rts  at  this  institution,  the  con- 
fersnce  began  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Shelton. 

Featured  speakers  during  the 
week  long  conference  were  Prof. 
Burton  of  Harvard,  Silvios  of 
Wayne,  Nichols  of  Minnesota,  and 
Asst.  Prof.  Jacobson  of  this  col- 
lege. The  general  thoughts  of 
their  discussion  were  concerned 
with  present  trends  and  practices 
in  the  field,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  relationship 
between  curriculum  and  modern 
industry. 

Demonstrations  in  the  use  of 
plastics,  general  design  and  cer- 
amics, were  furnished  by  various 
elementary  schools  in  the  greater 
Boston  area.  Of  noteworthy  in- 
terest was  the  "Constructive 
Activities"  Exhibition  presented 
by  the  junior  Elementary  class 
of  this  college.  Also  on  display 
were  commercial  exhibits  illus- 
trating new  concepts  and  trends 
in  modern  industry. 


the  dance  tha^-^^v,  is 
talking  about  introduced  ^n 
Christmas  season  to  F.T.C. 

Still,  many  guests  remember- 
ed the  serious  side  of  the  occa- 
sion when  they  brought  a  gift 
as  their  contribution  to  the  "Toy 
for  Joy"  campaign.  Did  you? 

Our  thanks  for  an  entertaining 
evening  are  hereby  extended  to 
the  Mohawk-  Club  for  such  an 
excellent  job. 


S.C.A. 


CHRISTMAS  DANCE 

Raincoats  and  rubber  rafts 
were  the  order  of  the  evening 
when  the  faculty  and  students 
rowed  their  way  to  Eagles'  Hall, 
the  site  of  the  Co-Op  and  Mo- 
hawks Christmas  Dance  on 
Friday,  December  5th.  Despite 
the  torrential  downpour,  fear- 
less dance  lovers  braved  the 
elements  to  enjoy  an  evening 
that  was  sparkling  with  the  holi- 
day atmosphere.  Highlighted  by 
the  varied  miusical  program  of 
Bob  Geavreau  and  his  orches- 
tra, and  the  "lollipop"  shower 
of  Dave   "Santa  Claus"   Ringey, 


"Youth  and  the  Law"  was  the 
title  of  an  address  presented  by 
Mr.  Harland  Williams  Sr.,  Pro- 
bationary Officer  of  Worcester, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Association. 

Mr.  Williams  explained  that 
there  are  three  groups  of  laws. 
The  first  is  Criminal  Law.  Laws 
of  this  type  are  made  not  for 
individuals,  but  for  society.  If 
laws  were  made  for  individuals, 
then  there  would  be  no  need  for 
them.  A  law  of  this  type  must 
have  a  punishment  that  suits  the 
crime.  The  law,  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  bad  one,  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  people  who  made 
it  in  the  first  place,  and  these 
people  are  society.  The  second 
group,  Law  in  Relation  to 
Others,  may  be  easily  seen  in 
saying  that  it  is  typified  by  the 
"clique"  or  gang  who  exclude 
others  from  their  group  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  a  partic- 
ular standard  of  this  group. 
There  is  no  punishment  for  this 
"crime"  except  their  own  con- 
science   when    they    themselves 

(Continued  on   page  four) 


A  Country's  Prayer 
By  Cindy  Callanan 

Dear  God  above,  watch  over  those 

So  far  away  to-night. 
Keep  our  men  strong  and  free  from  harm 

In  freedom's  hell  wrought  fight. 
Give  courage  Lord  to  Soldiers  faint 

Each  coward,  make  him  brave, 
And  may  they  all  in  guidence  seek 

Your  son,  who  died  to  save. 
We  bow  our  heads  before  you  Lord 

Because  you  understand 
The  prayer  that  is  within  each  heart 

And  soul  throughout  the  land. 
Oh,  God  above,  watch  over  those 

So  far  away  to-night. 
They  strive  for  peace  and  liberty 

In  freedom's  hell  wrought  fight. 
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EDITORIAL 

We  recently  overheard  a  student- teacher  txr<roooia% 
amazement  at  the  fact  that  her  elem^*"/  school  pupils, 
when  asked  to  writeapar-s^Pfi  on  what  Christmas  meant 
to  them  apor^-^dit  as  a  n°fyday,  rather  than  a  holiday. 
wy^-snouTd  we  be  surprised  that  children  understand  the 
'  true  meaning  of  Christmas?  Is  it  because  so  many  of  us,  if 
given  the  same  assignment,  would  think  first  of  the  parties, 
dances,  and  festivities  surrounding  the  Christmas  season?  Is 
it  for  the  same  reason  that  we  would  read  no  further  than 
the  second  line  of  this  editorial  if  we  discovered  it  to  be  a 
dissertation  on  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas? 

How  many  of  us  are  guilty  also,  of  sending  cards 
bearing  pictures  of  Cocker  Spaniels,  Angora  Kittens,  and 
Snowmen?  And  how  often  do  we  see  the  familiar  greeting 
"Merry  Xmas"  on  these  cards  and  elsewhere?  It  almost 
seems  that  we  have  taken  Christ  out  of  Christmas.  No 
longer  is  it  a  religious  occasion,  recalling  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity,  but  a  commercialized  festival,  with  the  merchant 
taking  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  for  his  own 
profitable  ends.  We  do  not  wish  to  undermine  the  practice 
of  giving  gifts  at  Christmas.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  ori- 
gin of  the  custom,  that  the  first  gifts  were  given  in  adoration 
of  the  Child  who  was  born  in  the  stable. 

How  many  of  us  this  year  will  remember  to  keep 
the  Christ  in  Christmas? 

When  is  a  senior  class  a  class?  Such  is  the  question 
which  has  been  bothering  us  during  these  past  two  weeks. 
This  question  arose  when  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  us, 
that  at  a  recent  senior  class  meeting  28  members  were  pre- 
sent out  of  a  class  enrollment  of  130.  Rather  a  poor  showing 
for  people  who  will  shortly  be  entering  professional  life. 

The  Class  of  1953,  during  its  so j urn  at  this  college, 
has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  competence,  both  socially 
and  academically.  This  standard  was  attained  only  by  con- 
tinued group  participation  during  these  past  three  years. 
Group  spirit  was  the  cause  of  a  precedent-setting  Winter 
Carnival  our  freshman  year,  an  active  interest  in  all  phases 
of  campus  life  our  sophomore  year,  interest  that  began  to 
blossom  into  fruitful  maturity  our  junior  year-a  maturity 
that  we  now  possess  our  senior  year.  But  this  maturity  that 
we  have  so  rightfully  earned  will  be  evident  only  when  we 
can  act  as  a  group,  not  as  isolated  individuals. 

Our  class  officers  were  elected  to  be  our  leaders,  not 
to  dictate,  but  to  crystallize  our  individual  ideas  into  con- 
crete group  expression,  an  expression  which  has  thus  far 
enabled  us  to  establish  a  fine  record  of  achievement.  This 
record  is  in  serious  danger  of  dissolving  into  a  mediocre 
expression  of  dis-unity — an  expression  that  lacks  any  sem- 
blance of  intelligent  action.  If  our  officers  do  not  have  the 
necessary  support,  how  can  they  legitimately  act  on  a  basis 
of  majority  opinion?  Do  you  feel  that  our  planned  activities 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  are  important?  In  one  way  or 
another  they  will  affect  all  of  us.  If  a  class  member  believes 
that  a  wrong  should  be  righted,  or  that  proposed  activity 
should  be  improved  upon,  or  if  he  has  suggestions  that 
would  be  of  value  to  his  class,  the  place  to  advance  his  pro- 
posals is  in  the  T.C.  Jr.  High  auditorium,  at  3:30  PM,  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month. 


Peter  Ginnity 

Most  of  us,  can  when  contem- 
plating disasters  that  might  be- 
fall us,  think  first  of  death — 
either  our  own  or  that  of  a  loved 
one.  In  a  lesser  degree  we  might 
think  of  the  blight  of  disease  or 
the  lack  of  success  in  our  work 
or  studies.  What  if  I  were  to  say 
that  there  is  a  personal  tragedy 
greater  than  any  of  these! — a 
calamity  so  overpowering  that 
we  might  even  pray  for  death!  I 
am  speaking  of  the  loss  of  our 
personal  freedom. 

It  is  difnri'i*  for  us  in  America 
xo  weigh  the  value  of  freedom. 


We  are  virtually  surrounded  by 
it.  There  is  no  one  with  whom 
we  can  compare  our  freemen's 
status.  We  must  go  farther 
afield  than  our  own  national 
boundaries. 

We  have  been  reading  and 
hearing  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
what  lies  beyond  that  imaginary 
structure.  So,  in  fancy,  let  us 
take  a  trip  behind  that  barrier 
and  visit  one  of  the  countries 
where  freedom  has  been  lost.  We 
will  make  our  destination 
Prague,  the  capital  of  Czecho- 
slovakia Our  imaginary  jet 
plane  lands  us  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Prague.  It 
is  late  evening  and  the  grounds 

(Continued    on    page    three) 


Melodic  Line 
Paul   Marcoux 


I  have  received  comments  by 
a  number  of  my  readers  to  the 
effect  that  this  column  has  been 
too  "highbrow".  This  statement 
I  consider  erroneous,  and  I  shall 
try  to  prove  my  point. 

To  begin  with,  a  person  who 
has  a  real  appreciation  of  good 
music  is  not  necessarily  a  high- 
brow. He  has,  I  think,  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  what  life  has  to 
offer,  but  this  in  itself  does  not 
make  him  a  highbrow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  if  it  did  I 
see  nothing  terrible  about  being 
known  as  a  highbrow.  Never- 
theless, on  this  campus,  it  seen:s 
to  be  a  stigma  to  be  known  as 
one  and  therefore  I  shall  attempt 
to  disprove  the  statement  that 
"Melodic  Lines"  is  an  article  for 
highbrows. 

From  what  I've  been  able  to 
gather,  many  of  my  readers 
would  prefer  to  see  this  column 
devoted  to  popular  music.  To 
that  I  can  only  answer  that  I 
would  not  be  qualified  to  write 
a  monthly  article  concerning 
this  important  phase  of  music. 
Frankly,  I  have  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  impetus  to 
create  such  a  work.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  popular  music  does  not 
have  a  definite  and  important 
place  in  the  life  of  an  American 
student.  Indeed,  it  has  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  life  of  any 
American,  and  it  is  (along  with 
other  factors)  the  "sine  qua  non" 
of  American  culture.  It  is  to  this 
premesis  that  I  wish  to  devote 
this  month's  "Melodic  Lines". 

Sigmund  Spaeth,  noted  music- 
ologist and  critic,  in  his  excellent 
book,  "At  Home  With  Music" 
says,  "The  modern  idiom ...  is 
merely  a  new  treatment  of  old 
materials,  not  actually  a  new 
music."  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
thought  in  this  statement.  On  the 
obvious  side,  one  has  only  to 
listen  to  "I'm  Always  Chasing 
Rainbows"  and  realize  that  it  is 
a  rather  distorted  version  of  a 
theme  from  Chopin's  "Fantasie 
Impromtu".  A  relaxing  earful  of 
the  first  theme  of  the  Tchaikovsky 
Piano  Concerto  may  recall  the 
lyrics,  "Tonight  We  Love".  Is  not 
"Hail,  Hail,  The  Gang's  All  Here" 
a  ribald  version  of  Pirates'  chorus 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  delight- 
ful operetta  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance?" 

On  the  other  hand  popular  mu- 
sic   (even  though   it  be  original) 


is  an  outgrowth  of  classical  mu- 
sic, a  mere  bud  of  the  whole 
plant.  And  yet  popular  music, 
stepchild  though  it  may  be,  is  a 
necessary  phase  of  music.  It  is  as 
necessary  as  was  Beethoven  and 
his  unorthodox  views  of  sympho- 
nic music.  It  is  as  necessary  as 
was  Wagner  for  his  radical  con- 
ceptions of  Opera  as  contrasted 
with  Verdi  and  the  opera  com- 
ique.  It  is  as  necessary  as  was 
Debussy,  fanatical  though  he  was 
in  the  light  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  as  necessary  as  is  Stravinsky 
and  Bartok  today — although  to 
the  lover  of  the  conventional, 
they  do  indeed  present  a  chal- 
lenge. 

(Continued   on    page   three) 


UP  ON  THE  HILL 

by    Sonia    Satsuk 
and  Cynthia  Ryan 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
annual  Christmas  party  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Burbank  students  for 
the  poor  children  of  this  city. 
This  year  Ella  Walker,  a  second 
year  three,  is  in  charge  of  the 
gala  affair.  Refreshment,  enter- 
tainment, dedoration,  an|d  gift 
committees  are  all  working  to- 
gether to  make  this  year's  party 
a  big  success. 

The  Newman  Club  held  their 
monthly  meeting  in  the  Burbank 
Auditorium  on  December  8,  1952. 
Following  caroling  and  a  prayer 
service  lead  by  Father  Cook,  there 
were    dancing   and   refreshments. 

The  senior  class  played  the 
faculty  in  a  basketball  game 
held  in  the  gym  on  November 
18,  1952.  The  profits  of  the  game 
went  to  the  senior  class.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  seniors  won 
a  hard  earned  victory  from  the 
instructors. 

On  November  14  the  second 
year  four  nurses  sponsered  a 
dance  for  the  men  of  Holy  CrOss. 
Music  was  furnished  by  an  oches- 
tra;  Joan  Murphy  was  Chairman 
of  the  affair. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
Betty  Dudley,  a  first  year  four, 
is  on  the  sick  list  and  is  enjoying 
(?)  a  rest  in  the  hospital.  Helen 
Byrne,  another  first  year  four, 
has  recovered  from  infectious 
mononucleosns  and  is  back  into 
the  old  routine  as  active  as  ever. 

Hope  every  one  has  a  nice 
vacation.   See  you    next   year. 


Bridge  Club 
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was  high  scorer  the  first  night, 
while  Dorrie  Blake  and  Peggy 
Whalen  shared  high  score  the 
second  week.  The  scores  are 
cumulative  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  there  will  be  a  prize 
for  high  scorer  of  the  season. 

Several  faculty  members  have 
dropped  in  to  play  and  it  is 
hoped  that  more  of  the  faculty 
as  well  as  students  will  do  the 
same   in  the  future. 
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THE  BIG  CHANGE 

Frederick    Lewis    Allen"  -  1952 

It  is  most  fitting  to  review 
Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  The  Big 
Change  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
teachers   college. 

To  begin  with,  an  immediate 
one  month  moratorium  should  be 
declared  on  all  American  history 
courses  presently  in  progress 
until  this  book's  308  pages  have 
been  conned  and  belabored. 

Here  is  the  (text)  book  for  the 
profession  that  has  failed,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  McCarthyites 
and  certain  sections  of  the,  "popu- 
lar press,"  adequately  to  instill 
the  guts  and  glory  of  American 
traditions     vis-avis     communism. 

However,  for  the  profession 
too,  a  qualification  is  needed. 
This  is  no  historial  account  of 
"America  1900-1950")  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  history  in  the 
classic,  academic  tradition.  Like 
any  treatment  of  a  slice  of  civi- 
lization arbitrarily  cut  according 
to  a  decade,  it  does  not  encompass 
a  necessary  context,  in  this  case 
a  profound  and  detailed  study 
of  the  preceding  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. 

The  plot:  The  U.  S.,  safely  out 
of  a  depression  in  the  '90's,  was 
complacent,  smug;  took  for 
granted  business  laissez-faire  and 
its    corollary    down-trodden    bot- 
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torn  strata  pretty  much  as  feuda- 
lism was  "just  accepted."  Corpo- 
rations arose— then  made  an  evil 
of  their  economic  benefits  when 
they  turned  themselves  into 
trusts  and  monopolies.  Then  came 
what  Allen  titles  "The  Revolt 
of  The  American  Conscience" 
whose  avatar  was  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, his  ballyhoo  weighted  with 
his  attractive  defection  from  his 
own  patrician  class.  This  was 
reform,  and  it  went  on  till  inter- 
rupted and  vitiated  by  War  I 
After  it  the  people  were  tired 
of  reform  and  they  relaxed  with 
trivialities  until  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  the  to-be-expected 
change  in  leadership,  brought, 
again  fortuitously— another  apos- 
tate-patrician, Roosevelt,  who 
reinstituted  the  revolt  (reform.) 
The  Greek  chorus  of  the  piece, 
as  it  were,  is  mass  production, 
whose  by-products  are,  princi- 
pally, the  automobile  and  urban 
centralization;  and  it  all  adds 
UP  to  a  brand-new  "interdepen- 
dence" of  an  almost  class-less 
society  where  automobiles  no 
longer  range  from  Rolls-Royces 
down  to  Fords  but  all  look  pretty 
much  alike;  and  where  both  the 
Vanderbilts  and  the  Sienocizvs 
shop  at  the  A&P  because  diet, 
too,  has  become  equally  compara- 
(Continued   on    page   three) 
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We  cannot  stand  still  in  a 
changing  world.  No  more  so  can 
the  mddern  minded  individual 
adhere  exclusively  to  Mozart  or 
Beethoven.  (It  follows  that  one 
individual  at  least  can  find  pleas- 
ure in  the  classics  as  he  finds 
modern    ballads    or 


world  if  we  all  had  the  same 
tastes,  and  neither  you  nor  I 
can  impose  our  tastes  on  any- 
one. Personally,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  knowing  what  you 
think  of  this  and  previous  articles 
and  I  will  give  every  suggestion 
serious  thought.  My  box  number 
is   293. 


pleasure    in 

jazz.) 

Jazz  —  here  is  an  interesting 
phase  of  music.  Sigmund  Spaeth 
(op.cit),  having  described  mod- 
ern serious  music  as  a  "distortion 
of  the  conventional'",  goes  on  to 
say—  -in  the  field  of  jazz  the 
distortions...  are  more  easily 
seen  ".  What  is  jazz  if  not  a 
distortion  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
tone-color  or  form? 

Rhythmetical     distortions      are 
perhaps     the     most     obvious     of 
these.  Syncopation,  the  basic  dis- 
tortion    of    rhythm,     consists     in 
either    anticipating     or    delaying 
the  strongest  beat,  thus  creating 
an   artifical   accent,   which  is   de- 
cidedly   provocative.    Thus,    jazz- 
lovers  are   in   reality  syncopation 
enthusiasts     and    syncopation     is 
nothing    new    in    music.    All    the 
great  masters  made  use  of  it  and 
in    the     hands     of    Brahms     and 
Schumann    it    became    a   favorite 
device.    The    essential    difference 
between  this  use  of  Syncopation 
and  jazz- is  that  in  the  former  it 
is  a  means  to  an  end  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  an  end  in  itself. 

Tone-color  and  balance  arc 
greatly  altered  in  jazz.  The  use 
of  muted  grass,  emphasis  on  per- 
cussion, pizzicato  double  bass 
and  realistic  imitations  such  as 
the  "wa-wa-trumpet"  add  up  to 
only  one  thing  —  jazz. 

Of  course  conventional  har- 
mony is  "shot  to  pieces"  in  jazz; 
and  yet  a  closer  look  will  tell  us 
that  modern  serious  composers 
such  as  Shastakovitch,  Prokofieff, 
Schonberg  and  others  attempt 
spectacular  feats  of  disonance, 
the  like  of  which  our  jazz  writers 
have  never  dared  to  thrust  on 
the  public. 

In  our .  own  time,  can  anyone 
doubt  the  capabilities  of  such 
exponents  of  modern  ballads  as 
Irving  Berlin,  Jerome  Kern, 
Cole  Porter,  and  countless  others? 
Even  the  most  adherent  tradi- 
ditonalist  must  admit  that- sing- 
ers like  Johnny  Ray,  Frankie 
Laine,  Rosemary  Clooney  and 
others  can  certainly  "put  over" 
a  song.  On  the  other  hand  even 
a  hard  and  fast  modern  cannot 
compare  such  singers  for  actual 
vocal  qualities  and  technical 
achievement  to  musical  giants 
like  Richard  Tucker,  Zinka 
Milanov,  Leornard  Warren,  Rise 
Stvens,  and   a  host  of  others. 

What  does  all  this  lead  to?  In 
this  article  I  have  attempted  to 
show  the  compatibility  of  class- 
ical and.  modern  music.  One  is 
an  essential  outgrowth  of  the 
other,  as  necessary  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  a  hot-dog  or 
the  roller-coaster. 

There  is  no  reaspn  why  a  true 
music  lover  cannot  look  upon 
modern  music  in  this  way. 
Neither  is  there  reason  for  a  jazz 
or  be-bop  enthusiast  to  look  on  a 
music  lover  as  a  "highbrow"-as 
the  French  say  "chacun  a  son 
gout". 

This    would  Indeed    be    a    sad 
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(Continued  from  page  two) 
are  deserted.  No,  there  is  a  lone 
stroller.  We  walk  over  to  him 
and  tell  of  our  mission.  He  is 
assured  that  his  confidence  will 
not  be  betrayed  and  we  make 
out  his  boyish  feathures,  even  to 
the  cottony  adolescent  fuzz  on 
his  cheeks.  He  tells  us  his  name 
is  Jan  Smetak,  he  is  18  years 
old  and  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity. We  ask  about  his  family — 
about  his  own  life.  He  hesitates 
and  a  look  of  fear  comes  over 
his  face,  like  a  shadow  from  a 
swaying  limb.  Some  of  the  sha- 
dow seems  to  have  lingered  and 
his  face  looks  older.  Then  he 
relates  his  story — 

"Yesterday  I  appeared  in 
court  as  a  witness  against  my 
father.  He  was  charged  witlh 
activities  against  the  state.  He 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
20  years  in  a  labor  camp.  The 
whole  thing  began  about  a 
month  ago.  I  was  at  home  for 
the  weekend  helping  my  father 
on  the  farm.  We  were  eating  our 
evening  meal;  besides  myself, 
there  were  my  father  and  moth- 
er, my  older  sister,  Katrine,  and 
my  10  year  old  brother,  Paul. 
We  were  engaging  in  small  talk, 
when  my  father  made  the  ap- 
parently innocent  remark  that 
we  had  more  variety  of  food  on 
our  table  before  the  government 
converted  his  farm  into  state 
coooerative. 


W.A.A. 


"The  Monday  night  following,] 
a    policeman    came    to   my    room 
at  the  dormitory  and  told  me  to 
get    dressed,   that   I   was   wanted 
at  Police   Headquarters.  I  knew 
better   than    to    ask    him   why.    I 
had  seen  these  government  zeal- 
ots at  work  with  their  clubs.  On 
arriving    at    the    station,    I    was 
questioned   for  several   hours  by 
the  commandant  as  to  my  loyal- 
ty to  the  Communist  State.  I  was 
always   an   apt    student    of   rhe- 
toric  and   gave   out  with  paeans 
of    praise    for    Stalin,    President 
Gottfald,  and  all  the  lesser  lights 
of  Communism.  I  passed  the  test 
with   flying   colors.    Then   I   was 
taken     to     a     small     ante-room 
where     a     plainclothesman    was 
sitting    at    a    desk.    I    was    left 
alone   with   him.   He   offered   me 
a    long   Russian    cigaret,    at    the 
same  time  telling  me  to  sit  down 
and    make    myself    comfortable. 
He   lit   my  cigaret  with   a   shiny 
lighter   and  I   sat  back  taking  a 
deep,   satisfying  draw.  Then  his 
affable  manner   changed.   As  the 
smoke  trickled  from  my  nostrils, 
he  looked  straight  into  my  eyes 
and   spat  out,   'Your  father   is   a 
criminal.'  My  eyes  did  not  waver. 
He  kept  staring  while  the  words 
seemed    to    ricochet    against   the 
walls    and    come    back    again.    I 
kept    my    poker    face    with    my 
eyes    still   fixed.    Then    his    face 
relaxed  and  he  leaned  back,  ap- 
parently   satisfied    that    he    saw 
no  sign  of  sympathy  or  weakness 
in  my  visage. 

"He  then  related  to  me  that 
my  brother  Paul,  a  member  of 
the    Komosol     (Young    Commu 

(Continued  on   page   four) 


Blue  and  Red  teams  were 
chosen  in  field  hockey  this  year. 
The  first  game  was  played  on 
Wednesday  Nov.12.  Although 
the  weather  was  extremely  cold 
the  teams  were  eager  to  get  the 
game  started.  The  Red  was  vic- 
torius  with  a  score  of  1  to  0.  The 
second  game  was  played  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  19.  It  was  a  score- 
less tie  so  another  game  was 
scheduled  in  order  to  determine 
the   winner  of  the  tournament. 

With  the  play-offs  over  we  bade 
farewell  to  field  hockey  for  ano- 
ther year.   Good  work  gals! 

Last  year  Evie  Brown  was 
elected  head  of  softball.  As  you 
know,  she  is  attending  another 
college  so  Nancy  Peontalk  has 
been  elected  to  take  her  place 
as  leader  of  softball  this  year. 

Basketball  and  Badminton  are 
well  under  way  and  will  continue 
after    the    holidays. 

Ping  Pong  tournaments  are  now 
being  scheduled.  Although  it 
appears  to  be  a  very  simple  game, 
there  are  many  difficulties  to 
overcome.  Coordination,  wrist 
control,  and  judement  are  but  a 
few. 

I  sometimes  wonder  of  we 
realize  how  fortunate  we  are  here 
at  F.  T.  C.  to  have  so  many  diff- 
ferent  sports  to  participate  in. 
Sports  are  relaxing,  and  do  I 
need  say  that,  we  all  need  a  bit 
[of    relaxation.    So    come   on    gals 


FRESH.  ASSEMBLY 

(Continued    from   page   one) 

A  sparkling  rendition  of  the 
song  "Honey-Bun"  from  the 
show  "South  Pacific"  was  sung 
by  a  group  comprised  of  Betty 
Keough,  Joanne  Crafts,  Barba- 
ra Knowlton,  Helen  Maloy,  Pat 
Coffin,  and  Elizabeth  Ryan.  Ron- 
ald Bishop  was  at  the  piano. 
This  number  was  further  enli- 
vened by  a  hilarious  pantomine 
by  Rita  Sicard. 

Ann  DesNoyers,  who  was  pi- 
anist for  two  years  with  the  or- 
chestra at  St.  Bernard's,  chose 
"Claire  de  Lune"  as  her  solo.  It 
was  very  well  done. 

Betty  Sexton  of  Lawrence,  and 
Larry  Foley  of  Pepperell,  com- 
bined to  sing  "Whispering  Hope". 
This  promising  duet  was  well  re- 
ceived. Ronald  Bishop  was  again 
accompanist. 

A  delightful  monologue  was 
given  by  Deborah  Eaton  who 
was  in  dramatics  at  Athol  High. 
Her  portrayal  of  the  dilemma  of 
a  soap  suds  demonstrator  in  a  de- 
partment store  left  her  audience 
"frothy"  with  laughter. 

Theresa  Popolowski,  from 
Gardner  High,  sang  "You'll 
Never  Walk  Alone".  A  chorus 
consisting  of  Nancy  Smith,  Do- 
rothy Blake,  Peggy  Whalen,  ond 
Janet  Sternfelt,  blended  to  bring 
about  a  well  appreciated  version 
of  this  popular  song.  Ann  Des 
Noyers  was  at  the  piano. 

(Continued  on   page   four' 


there  must  be  a  sport  for  you. 
Sports  are  fun!.  Join  us  and  we'll 
orove   it  to  you! 

TO   EACH  HIS  OWN 

(Continued    from    page    two) 

tively    class-less. 

"Determinism!"  shrieks  a 
horror-filled  voice  in  the  back 
of  the  hall.  And,  indeed,  Allen 
warns,  in  his  preface,  that  of 
several  approaches  to  the  history 
of  the  half-century  he  has  fixed 
"his  chief  attention  upon.  .  .the 
democratization  of  our  economic 
system,.  .  . 

"...  a  varied  series  of  political, 
social  and  economic  forces,  has 
altered  the  American  standard  of 
living  and  with  it  the  average 
American's  way  of  thinking  and 
his  status  as  a  citizen." 

BUT— 

Allen's  analogy,  so  often  leaned 
on  as  to  become  monotonous  is 
that  our  system  is  a  machine 
which  we  tinker  with  from  time 
to  time  even  while  the  machine 
is  still  running;  we  don't  scrap 
the  whole  machine  or  even  try 
to  draft  a  set  of  blueprints  for 
a  new  one. 

Such  an  image  juxtaposes  in- 
terestingly with  the  credo  of 
Communists  who,  executing 
Czech  leaders,  accuse  them  of 
interfering  with  the  determin- 
istic, inexorable,  economic  turn- 
nig  of  the  "Wheel  of  history." 

"The  Big  Change"  is  a  slick 
cellophaned  package  full  of  the 
"round,  firm  and  fully-packed.." 
which  is  not  at  all  to  condemn 
it.   The   book's  by  no   means   all 

CContinued  on  page  four) 
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ded  to  the  list. 

There  are  certain  formalities 
which  must  be  considered  from 
the  legal  aspect.  Two  forms,  ob- 
tainable from  Dean  Bolger,  must 
be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the 
president  and  sponsor  of  the  or- 
ganization concerned.  Once  the 
applications  have  been  approved 
by  the  Deans,  one  copy  is  re- 
turned to  the  organization  and 
the  other  copy  is  retained  in  the 
permanent  file  of  school  activi- 
ties. 

The  responsibilities  of  faculty 
sponsors  as  outlined  in  the  Stu- 
dent Handbook,  is  again  empha- 
sized. 


FLASH  BACK 

Having  a  week  of  nothing  to  do, 
as  long  as  I  do  it  in  the  dorm,  I 
have  again  picked  up  some  of 
the  past  "Sticks"  to  review  the 
month  of  December  in  past  years. 
December  3,   1937: 

The  report  for  suggested  re- 
ductions in  number  of  Teachers 
Colleges  in  Massachusetts  also  re- 
commended that  no  one  be  ad- 
mitted with  'neurotic  tendencies." 

It   says  here   in  fine  print 

December  9,  1938. 

New  lunchroom  for  commu- 
ting men.  Room  to  be  located  in 
the  junior  high  building  which  at 
present  houses  the  maintainance 
department  of  the  college. 
December  22,  1938: 
From  the  Editorial  "It's  Not  Our 
Birthday" 

When  we  celebrate  a  birthday 
we  give  gifts  to  the  person  whose 
birthday  we  are  celebrating. 
Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  our 
savior  Jesus  Christ.  Let's  not  for- 
get him  in  our  hustle  to  get  gifts 
for  others. 
Campus  Chatter  from  the  same 
issue.  . . . 

It   takes   a   volcano   to   make   a 
mountain    shake, 
To  tremble  a  city,  it  takes  an 
earthquake, 

But  here  at  F.T.C.  where  those 
things  don't  matter 
The  slightest  things  make  the 
campus    chatter. 
December  15,  1939: 

On  the  night  of  the  W.  A.  A. 
Barn  Dance  a  horse's  head  was 
stolen  from  the  gym  and  hasn't 
been  located  yet. 
(The  old-  grey  mare,  she  ain't 
what  she  use  to  be.) 
December  17,  1943: 
Taken   from  the  Editorial .... 

It  would  be  a  long  search  to 
find  the  Christ-child  in  a  great 
part  of  this  world.  Men,  engros- 
sed with  petty  affairs  of  the 
world  find  little  time  to  open 
their  hearts  to  the  Christchild — 
again  there  is  no  room  for  him  at 
the  Inn. 

Until  next  year,  good  by — good 
luck — and  a  very 

MERRY    CHRISTMAS 
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nists),  had  told  his  superiors  of 
my  father's  remark  at  the  din- 
ner table.  He  said,  in  passing, 
that  Paul  was  being  promoted 
for  his  vigilance.  Katrine,  he 
said,  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  denying  that  my  father 
had  made  the  criminal  state- 
ment. At  this  point  I  weakened 
and  blurted  out  something  about 
my  mother.  He  waved  his  hand 
and  looking  almost  benign,  told 
me  I  should  have  no  fears  for 
her— as  yet. 

"At  this  point,  he  looked  at 
his  watch  and  got  up,  motioning 
me  to  come  along  with  him.  He 
took  hold  of  my  arm  in  a  com- 
radely fashion  as  we  entered  the 
Commandant's  room.  I  heard 
someone  call  out  'Jan',  and 
turning  saw  my  father  sitting  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  Before 
I  could  gather  my  reflexes,  I 
felt  the  comradely  grip  tighten 
to  where  I  thought  the  fingers 
and  thumb  would  meet  through 
my  relaxed  bicep.  We  passed 
through  the  room  without  my 
showing  any  recognition  of  my 
father. 

"From  that  time  to  the  day 
of  the  trial,  I  was  constantly 
drilled  on  my  duties  as  a  wit- 
ness. We  went  through  my  fa- 
ther's past  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb,  and  any  word  or  deed  of 
his  that  was  even  faintly  inimi- 
cal to  communism  was  magnified 
and  doctored  to  make  it  present- 
able evidence.  During  this  time, 
a  period  of  about  a  month,  I  was 
forbidden  to  see  my  mother.  As 
far  as  I  knew,  she  was  still  at 
.  the  farm. 

"The  trial  itself  was  anti- 
climax. Conviction  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  only  ani- 
mation shown  was  the  spirited 
way  in  which  my  baby  brother 
denounced  my  father.  Katrine 
sat  mute,  refusing  to  answer  my 
questions.  Father  looked  like  a 
time-worn  leaden  statue.  I  tried 
not  to  be  listless  in  giving  my 
testimony.  I  had  rehearsed  the 
words  so  often  that  I  could  rattle 
them  off  without  thinking.  I 
glanced  once  at  my  brave  sister. 
There  was  neither  hate  nor 
scorn  in  her  look-It  was  wooden 
"There  was  a  little  commotion 
as  we  left  the  courthouse.  A 
group  from  Paul's  Komosol  unit 
was  waiting  outside,  and  when 
he  appeared,  they  let  out  a 
cheer.  They  had  been  excused 
from  school  to  come  and  acclaim 
this  fine  example  of  young  com- 
munism. Later  in  the  day  Kat- 
rine was  sentenced  as  an  accom- 
plice of  my  father.  She  is  being 
sent  to  the  uranium  mines.  The 
slave  labor  there  seems  to  be 
getting  mutinous  because  of  the 
lack  of  female  companionship. 
She  is  to  be  one  of  the  "com- 
panions." 

"Well,  that's  about  the  end  of 
my  story,  except  that  I  don't 
think  Father  will  live  very  long. 
He  is  up  in  years,  and  I  have 
been  praying  out  here  that  God 
will  not  let  him  suffer  much 
more.  The  farm  has  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  State,  and  they 
have  moved  Mother  to  a  rest 
home  some  place  in  Moravia.  I 
saw  her  before  she  left  this 
morning.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a 
daze.  She  didn't  even  know  me, 
her  own  son.  You  see,  God  is 
merciful." 
Jan's    story    is    finished.    We 

fa*' 


stand  speechless.  It  would  be 
mockery  to  say,  "Everything 
will  turn  out  all  right,  Jan."  We 
go  to  our  plane  and  wend  our 
way  home. 
We  are  in  free  America  again. 


TO  EACH  HIS  OWN 

(Continued    from    page    thref) 

sugar-coated,  although  the  pro- 
found and  the  scholarly,  or  the 
pessimistic  and  cynical  will  surely 
hurry  to  Ortega's  "Revolt  of  the 
Masses,"  where  civilization  is 
"process"  and  not  necessarily 
"progress;"  or  to  Veblen's 
healthy  sneer  at  "the  ostensibly 
post-Darwinian  concept  of  a  mel- 
iorative  trend  in   evolution." 

God  knows  the  teaching  of 
history  should  include  encour- 
agement as  well  as  realism!  But 
in  what  proportion  these  ingre- 
dients go  into  the  infusion  cannot 
be    pre-prescribed. 

I  like  Allen's  words  on  the 
matter- -very  vague  words,  very; 
but  idea-provoking: 

"The  story  (1900-1950)...  has 
deep  shadows .  .  .  Some .  . .  are  dark 
today.  If  is  emphatically  not  a 
story  of  paradise  gained.  .  .  .  Yet 
in  the  main  it  is,  I  think,  a 
heartening    story." 

This  book's  statistics  alone  . . 
everything  from  cigaret-consump- 
tion  to  lynchings— made  the  work 
invaluable;  the  bouncy  way  these, 
and  the  facts,  events  and  chron- 
olgy  are  marshalled,  made  it  in 
dispensable  in  a  day  when  know 
ledge  must  be  made  painlessly 
palatable. 

But  the  idea,  of  course  is  the 
idea.  Beyond  the  osmosis  of  facts 
will  the  students  think  twice 
about; 

"We    .  . .    discovered  a  new  fron 
tier    . .  . :    the  purchasing   of   the 
poor" .  . .     and    its    implications 
"    ...    bring    advantages    to    . . 
previously    underprivileged 
people    .  .  .    and    .  .    they  will  be 
come     responsible     citizens" 
have     they     become    responsible 
when,   up   to   the   recent   election 
only  half  of  them  voted? 

"So  it  is  just  as  well  that  every 
time  we  tinker  with  this  experi- 
mental system  there  should  be 
energetic  and  protracted  debate." 


FACULTY  ADDITIONS 

(Continued    from    page    one) 

Judge  Baker  Child  Psychology 
Clinic  and  is  an  Assistant  Psy- 
chiatrist at  the  Childrens  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Boston.  After  at- 
tending the  University  of  North 
Dakota  for  her  undergraduate 
work  and  an  additional  two  years 
of  Medical  School,  Dr.  Makkay 
continued  her  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest  Medical 
School.-  She  was  in  Hungary 
throughout  the  war,  during  both 
the  German  and  Russian  occu- 
pations. Dr.  Makkay  is  married 
and  so  it  becomes  natural  that 
one  of  her  chief  hobbies  is  cook- 
ing. Her  specialty  is  Hungarian 
goulash. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Crowley,  a 
native  of  Newburyport,  is  the 
new  'cience  instructor  on  our 
faculty,  and  is  associated  with 
Burbank  H  spital,  After  comple- 
ting her  nursing  courses  at  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital  in  Boston,  she 
attended  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing.  Playing 
Bridge  is  Miss  Crowley's  favor- 
ite pastime.  A  student  of  Culber- 
son, she  and  her  friends  are 
planning  to  enjoy  some  duplicate 
sessons  during  this  coming  win- 
ter. 


"Do  You  Remember?" 
the  title  of  the  Adel- 
phian  Society's  annual 
assembly  presented  on 
Nov.  25th,  provided  the 
theme  for  an  hour  of 
nostalgic  tunes  of  yes- 
teryear. Each  tune  was 
cleverly  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  delightful 
skit. 

Fifty  years  ago  the 
famous  adventures  of 
"Tess"  were  the  focus 
of  the  nation's  laughter. 
Depicted  was  the  now 
memorial  scene  on  the 
railroad  tracks.  Amus- 
ingly enacted  by  the 
"villianous"  Betty  La- 
Flame  (yes,  it  was  she 
behind  the  mustache.) 
Nancy  Peontak  as  the 
fearless  "Godfrey  Good- 
fellow,"  and  Barbara 
Priest  as  the  virtuous 
"Tess,"  1902  came  to  a 
close  in  a  shower  of 
tears  of  love. 

In  1912,  barbers,  when  not  clip- 
ping and  shaving,  were  immor- 
talizing the  "quartet."  In  this 
year  the  country's  favorite  song 
was  "Sweet  Kentucky  Babe" 
Hidden  behind  the  sheet  was 
Helen  Welch  who  portrayed  the 
"satisfied,  customer"  to  the  first 
all  female  quartet  (to  this  writ- 
er's knowledge)    on  campus. 

Ten  years  later,  college  foot- 
ball was  beginning  it's  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  list  as  the  most 
spectacular  sport.  Among  the 
student  body  "Varsity  Drag"  was 
the  rage;  and  there  to  dance  it 
was  Ruth  Clark  and  a  talented 
group    of    chorus    "co-eds." 

By  1932,  football  was  bigtime, 
and  the  hero  of  the  day  was  the 
gridiron  specialist.  "Everybody 
Loves  the  Football  Hero"  was 
the  popular  song  of  the  day,  and 
amidst  a  collegiate  atmosphere, 
football  pads  and  uniform, 
Gloria  Spadaro  sang  and  danced 
her  way  about  the  stage. 

•  World  War  II  brought  many 
changes  to  the  fourth  decade. 
Many  of  the  college  "crowd" 
found  new  homes.  It  was  quite 
a  shock  to  find  yourself  in  strange 
shelter  four  feet  square  and  two 
feet  high.  Shirley  Crowder  was 
no  exception.  Life  was  all  "olive 
drab  and  G.  I.  cans."  And  top 
Sergeant  LaFlame  was  quite  cap- 
ble  of  convincing  her  recruits 
that  "You're  in  the  Army  Now." 


ADELPHiANS  PRESENT 
"DO  YOU  REMEMBER?" 


is     Saved 


But  the  new  soldiers  had  their 
memories.  The  thought  of  all 
was  when  "The  Lights  Go  On 
Again,"  a  number  charmingly 
presented  by  a  group  of  "candle- 
light" singers  pleasantly  arrayed 
in  the  formal  attire  of  peace. 

A  decade  later,  the  Class  of 
53  was  beginning  it's  final  year 
at  F.  T.  C.  and  on  stage  to  sing 
of  their  future  were  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  Their  num- 
ber provided  a  close  to  an  enter- 
taining musical  review  of  "Amer- 
icana." 


ASSEMBLY 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

"High  Noon"  was  the  subject 
of  an  interpretive  dance  given  by 
the  talented  and  graceful  Joyce 
Peters  of  Fitchburg. 

me  tricky  and  colorful  art  of 
baton  twirling  was  well  exhib 
ited  by  Natalie  Whitney  of 
Leominster.  Natalie  was  a  baton 
sergeant  for  a  year  and  a  mag 
orette  for  two  years  in  high 
school. 

Margaret  Baker  from  Cushing 
Academy,  and  Janet  Sternfelt  of 
Scituate,  as  a  duet,  sang  "O  Lord 
Most  Holy."  A  most  splendid 
rendition  of  a  difficult  hymn. 

At  this  point  the  audience  was 
in  for    a    surprise    and    a    treat. 
The        emotional        Johnny 
Ray   in   the   person  of  our   Rita 
Scola    was    introduced.    Her   in- 


terpretation of  the  song  "Cry" 
Should  lead  the  said  Johnny  Ray 
looking  to  his  laurels 

Anne  Shultz  of  Lunenburg 
High  was  very  expressive  in  her 
interpretive  dance.  Her  perfor- 
mance was  well  received  by  the 
enthusiastic   audience. 

FUN-NITE 

( Continued    from    PM'    on*) 

Shoes"  was  offered  by  George 
Bosworth,  Dick  Brown,  Dave 
Ringey,  and  Harland  Williams. 
In  addition  to  directing  the 
show,  Joanne  Murphy  and  Bob 
Gallant  found  time  to  appear  in 
several  acts,  including  a  spark- 
ling presentation  of  "When 
Frances  Dances  With  Me."  A 
fitting  closing  to  an  excellent 
performance  was  the  lovely 
voice  of  Marian  Roderick  singing 
"O  Holy  Night." 

Our  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  Mohawks  and  ToKalons  for 
one  of  the  finest  Fun-Nites  T.C. 
has  ever  seen. 


S.CA. 

(Continued    from    page    one) 

are  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion. The  third,  and  final  group 
is  classified  as  Laws  for  Our- 
selves -  God's  Law.  Mr.  Will- 
iams stressed  the  idea  of  God 
and  goodness  as  the  center  of 
our  lives,  followed  by  thoughts 
of  others,  and  the  self-thoughts 
last. 

The  law  official  cited  the  case 
of  a  crime  committed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  when  the 
neighborhood  held  the  crime 
against  the  family,  and  the 
family  then  took  offense  against 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Williams 
ended  his  talk  by  narrating  a 
short  story  about  a  boy  who 
wished  to  play  with  his  father 
who  had  just  come  home  from 
work.  The  boy  pestered  the 
father,  but  received  only  eva- 
sive answers.  Finally,  his  father 
saw  a  picture  of  the  world  in 
the  newspaper.  He  tore  it  in 
small  sections  and  told  the  boy 
he  would  play  with  him  as  soon 
as  he  put  the  world  together.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  boy  ap- 
peared. The  astonished  father 
asked  how  he  had  put  it  together 
so  quickly.  The  boy  replied  that 
there  was  a  picture  of  a  boy  on 
the  back  of  the  world  and  that 
if  you  put  the  boy  together 
correctly,  the  world  also  will  be 
correctly   formed. 
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